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of the various dietary constituents and still less about the optimum re-
quirements.
In considering food requirements, dietary constituents may be con-
veniently divided into two classes: (i) those of which too much is just
as harmful as too little, e.g. calories and possibly vitamin D; (ii) those
which are readily excreted, so that an excess is not in any way harmful
and may in fact be beneficial. Theoretically, there is not any true opti-
mum for these dietary constituents. Calcium and potassium are good
examples.
The actual food intakes of men have been studied to some extent,
but usually on groups of persons, and very little is known about the
personal variations. The food intakes of women and children have rarely
been studied. Intakes, however, are not synonymous with requirements
and should never be so regarded, so that these measurements afford
little guide as to either the minimum or optimum requirements for health.
There is much divergence of opinion among different authorities about Organic
the human protein requirements. It is known that a certain minimum is constltuents
required to maintain nitrogen equilibrium, but it is probable that above
this minimum considerable variations in protein intake are compatible
with health. In Europe and America the average protein intake among
men is 70 to 100 grams a day, i.e. 1 to 14 gram per kilogram of body-
weight. Women as a rule eat less protein than men, but there is little
difference if their lower body-weight is taken into consideration. Chil-
dren are generally considered to require more protein per kilogram of
body-weight than adults, because their metabolism is more active and
provision must be made for growth as well as for maintenance; 2 to
2-5 grams per kilogram are generally considered to be ample.
Fat and carbohydrate intakes show still wider variation. Carbohydrate
in the form of cereals and potatoes is the cheapest form of nourishment
in many countries, and the poorer classes tend to subsist largely on this
type of food. As incomes rise the proportion of fat in the diet increases,
while that of carbohydrate decreases. In a recent investigation it was
found that English middle-class men were eating an average of 130 grams
of fat and 350 grams of carbohydrate a day. A small group of unem-
ployed studied at the same time were eating 95 grams of fat and 397
grams of carbohydrate. These variations do not approach the variations
in the diets of nations as a whole. Some Eastern nations and many of the
agricultural people of southern Africa eat very little fat; the latter may
eat only some 5 to 15 grams per day. They derive almost all their nour-
ishment from carbohydrate. The Eskimos, on the other hand, do not eat
carbohydrate food to any extent and lead healthy lives. It is, therefore,
absurd to lay down any rules about the requirements of fat or of carbo-
hydrate.
A man's food intake in European and American countries is generally
reckoned to provide about 3,000 Calories per day. People show con-
siderable variations, but these are small compared with the variable
relations possible between carbohydrates and fat. The extremes in 63